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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 





Genuine eas of Mary, QuverxEn oF Scors ; in- 
cluding some anecdotes of Lory Danntey, one 
of her Consorts. 

Marx, Queen of Scots, famous for her beauty, 
wit, learning and misfortunes, was born December, 
8, 1542, and was the daughter and sole heiress of | 
James the Fifth, King of Scots, by Mary of Lorrain, 
his second queen, and dowager of Longueville.— 
She was not eight days old when her futher died ; 
whereupon, aficr great animosities among the no- 
bility, it was decreed, that the earl of Arran, as be- 
ing by proximity of bloed the next heir to the crown 
in legitimate descent, and the first peer of Scotland, 
should be made governor of the kingdom, and 
guardian of the queen ; who remained, in the mean 
time, with her mother in the royal palace of Linlith- 
gow. 
in behalf of his son Edward, for this princess in her 
childhood, it was at last agreed between the chief 


Great suit being nade by Henry the Eighth, 


peers of both kingdoms, that she should be given in 
marriage to that prince; which, being refused af- 
terwards, occasioned the famous battle of Mussel- 
burg. Upon the defeat of the Scots at this battle, 
she was conveyed by the queen-mother into the 
isle of Inchemahom, where she laid the foundation 
of her knowledge in the Latin, French, Spanish, 
and Italian tongues ; in which she afterwards arriv- 
ed at so great perfection, that few were found equal 
to her in any of them, and none superior in them 
all. 

The queen-mother being inclined to 


the interest 
of France, the young queen, by her care, was con- 
veyed thither, when but about six years old. After 

staying afew days with the king and queen at court, 

she was sent to a monastery, where were educated 
the daughters of the chief nobility of the kingdom. 
Here she spent her time in all the offices and duties 
of a monastic life ; being constant i in her devotions, 
and very observant of the line. She placed 
much of her study in learni nguages ; and she 
acquired so consummate a skill in Latin, that she 
spoke an oration of her own composing in that lan- 
guage, in the great guard-room at the Louvre, be- 
fore the royal family and nobility of France. She 
was naturally inclined to poetry, and made so great 





a progress in the art, as to be a writer herself. Her 
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compositions were much esteemed by Ronsard, 
who was himself at that time an excellent poet.— 
She had a good taste for music, played well on se- 
veral instruments ; was a fine dancer, and sat a horse 
gracefully. But these last accomplishments she pur- 
sued rather out of necessity than choice; and, when 
she followed most her own inclinations, would be 
employed among her women in needle-work.» To 
the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance Of 
external form, she added those accomplishments 
which render their, impression irresistible ; polite, 
affable, insinuating, and sprightly. An impalement 
of the arms of France and Scotland is embroidered 
under an imperial crown, on the valence of the 
canopy in the presence-chamber at Whitehall, much 
of which is said to be of her handy-work. 

All these accomplishments, with a fine person in- 
to the bargain, rendered her so amiable to Henry 
II. of France and his queen, as to make them desi- 
rous of marrying her to the dauphin, which was ac- 
cordingly brought about; and the nuptials were 
20th of April, 1558. But this hap- 
py marriage (for such it seems it was,) lasted but a 
little while ; be- 
ing violently seized with a catarrh in his ear, died 
of it, Dec. 5, 1560. His disconsolate queen, being 


left without issue, returned soon after to Scotland, 


solemnized the 


since Francis II., as he then was, 


where she had not been long, before Charles, arch- 
duke of Austria,was proposed to her as a husband, 
by the cardinal of Lorrain. But queen Elizabeth 
interposed, and desired she would not marry with 
any foreign prince, but make choice of a husband 
out of her She 
either the earl of Leicester, 


own nobility, recommended to her 
or the Lord Darn- 
ly; giving her to understand, that her succession 
to the crown of England would be v« ry precarious, 
ifsshe did not comply. thus overawed by 
Elizabeth, and not a little taken with lord Darnley, 

‘who was extremely handsome, she consented to mar- 
ry him: 


Being 


and creating him earl of Ross and duke of 
Rothesay, July 28, 1565, he was the same day pro- 
claimed king at Edinburgh, 
queen the day after. By this husband she had one 
son, born at Edinburgh, June 19, 
terwards James the Vith of 
of England, 
upon this occasion ; though, as Camden sxys, she 
inwardly grieved at being prevented by her rival in 
the honor of being a motlier. 


and married to the 


1566, who was af- 

and the Ist 

Elizabeth congratulated her 
ta) 


Scotland, 
Queen 


She openly favored 
her title to the succession; and the prince was 
commended to her majesty’s protection. 

Feb. 1567, the new king of Scotland was mur- 
dered in a very barbarous manner, by the contri- 
vance of the earl of Murray, who was the quecn’s 
base brother ; and, May following, she was married 
to John Hepborne, earl of Bothwell, a man of an 
ambitious temper and dissolute manners, and who 
in reality had been lord Darnly’s murderer. From 
this time a series of infelicities attended her to the 
end of her life. 
of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, in regard to re- 
ligious and political affairs, had so broken the peace 
of the kingdom, that all things appeared in the 


The different views and interests 





greatest disorder and confusion. The earl of Both 
well was forced to fly into Denmark to save his life 

the queen was seized, carried prisoner to Lochle 
ven, and was treated on her road with such scorn 
and contempt, as her own personal dignity might, 
one would think, have secured her from. 
that indeed was greatly obscured, for she was put 


Though 


into very mean apparel; and when the inhabitants 
of the town came out to meet her, she made a must 
disgraceful figure, 
tears. She was conveyed to the provost’s 


being covered with dust and 
s lodgings, 
and committed to the care of Murray’s mother ; 
who. “having been James the Vth’s concubine, ex- 
ulted much, says Camden, over the unfortunate 
and afflicted queen, boasting that she was the law- 
ful wife of James the Vth, and that her son Murra; 


was his lawful issue.” 


What aggravated Mary’s 
misfortunes was, that she was believed to have 
been the cause of lord Darnly’s death, in order to 
revenge the loss of David Rizzio, an Italian musi 
cian, supposed her gallant, and whom lord Darnly 
Be this as it will, when 
queen Flizabeth heard of this treatment of the 


had killed on that account. 


queen of Scots, she seemed fired with indignation 
at it, Sir Nicholas 


Scotland, to expostulate with the conspirators fo 


and sent Throgmoiton into 
it, and to consult by what means she might be re 
stored to her liberty. But Elizabeth was by no 
means in earnest; she was not that friend to th 
queen of Scots which she pretended to be ; and, it 
she was not in some measure the contriver of these 
troubles to her, there is great reason to think that 
she secretly rejoiced at them. When queen Eliza 
beth was crowned, the queen of Scots had assum 
ed the arms and title of the kingdom of England 
and this indignity Elizabeth could never forget, 
not thinking herself quite safe, while Mary harbou: 
ed such pretensions. 

1 prisoner at 


Having been detained Lochlever 


eleven months, and most inhumanly forced to con 


} 


ply with many unreasonable demands, highly cc 


trimental her honour and interest, she es 


apnecc 


thence May 2, 1568, to Hamilton-castle. Here, 

an assembly of many of the nobility,there was draw: 
a sentence, declaring that the grants extorted fron 
her majesty in prison, among which was a resigna 
tion of the id from the be 
ginning : 
in to her assistance, that, within two or three day: 


crown, were actually v« 


upon which such numbers of people cam 


she got an army of at least 6000. On the other side 


Murray, with great expedition, made all prepara 
) ~ ] 


tions imaginable to attack the queen’s forces before 


they became too formidable ; and, when they joi: 


ed battle, her majesty’s army, consisting of raw 


soldiers, were soon defeated, and she obliged to 
. E 


save herself by flight, travelling in one day sixty 


Herris. ‘Phence 
beth 
received 


signi 


miles, to the house of Maxwell, lord 
she despatched a messenger to queen Eliza 
| 6 it 


with a diamond, which she had formerly 





from her, as a ple ise of mutual amity ; ying 


that she would come into England and beg her as 
sistance, if her rebellious a a ts continued to per 
secute her anv farthe Elizabeth returned her 
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very kind answer, with large, but most unmeaning 
promises of doing her the most griendly offices.— 
Before the messenger came back, she, rejecting the 
advice of her friends, found means to convey her- 
self into England, landing, May 17, at Workington, 
in Cumberland ; and on the same day wrote letters 
in the French tongue, with her own hand, to queen 
Elizabeth ; in whch she gave ber a long detail of 
her misfortunes, desiring her protection and aid 
against her rebellious subjects. Elizabeth affected 
to comfort her, promised to protect her according 
to the equity of her cause ; and, under pretence of 
greater security, commanded that she should be car- 
ried to Carlisle. Now the unfortunate queen of 
Scots began to perceive her own error, in not fol- 
towing the advice of her friends. England, in- 
stead of being a sanctuary to the distressed queen, 
was perhaps the worst place she could have come 
‘o; for, being denied access to queen Elizabeth 
from the first, and tossed from one prison to ano- 
ther for the space of about eighteen years, in which 
she hac often struggled for liberty, she was at length 
brought to her trial, condemned, and beheaded, for 
being concerned in a conspiracy against the life of 
queen Elizabeth. She professed to die for the 
Roman religion, and has since been considered asa 
aint by that church. She was executed within the 
castle of Fotheringhay, Feb. 8, 1586-7, and interred, 
some tine after, in the cathedral of Peterborough ; 
but her remains were taken up afterwards by her 
son, and removed 4o a vault in Henry the VIlIth’s 
chapel, in Westminster abbey, where a most mag- 
nificent monument was erected to her memory. 
Authors have always, and do still, differ in the 
judgments they pass upon the real character of 
this queen; some striving to heighten, some to 
depress, her reputation as to conduct. Camden 
represents her as ‘‘a lady fixed and constant in her 
religion, of singular piety towards God, invincible 
magnanimity of mind, wisdom above her sex, and 
admirable beauty ; a lady to be reckoned in the 
list of those princesses who have changed their hap- 
piness for misery and calamity.” 





HE HISTORIAN. 





CONSTANCY. 
After the Carthaginians had defeated the Roman 
army, and taken Regulus, that illustrious comman- 
der, prisoner, they met with such a series of misfor- 
tunes, as induced them to think of putting an end to 
so destructive a war by a speedy peace. With this 
view they began to soften the rigours of Regulus? 
confinement; and endeavoured to engage him to 
-o to Rome with their ambassadors, and to use his 
nterest te bring about a peace upon moderate terms, 
or at least an exchange of prisoners. Regulus obey- 
ed his masters, and embarked for Rome, after hav- 
ng bound himself, by a solemn oath, to return to 
his chains, if the negociation did not succeed. The 
Carthaginian ship arrived safe in Italy : but when 
Regulus came to the gates of the city, he refused to 
enterthem ; my misfortunes, said he, have made me 
a slave to the Carthaginians, I :.m no longer a Ro- 
man citizen. The senate always gives audience to 
foreigners without the gates. His wife Marcia went 
out to meet him, and presented him his two chil- 
dren: but he, only casting a wild look on them, 
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fixed his eyes on the ground, as if he thought him- 
self unworthy of the embraces of his wife, and the 
caresses of his children, When the senators assem- 
bled in the suburbs, he was introduced to them with 
the Carthaginian ambassadors ; and, together with 
them, made the two proposals wherewith he was 
charged. ‘‘Conscript fathers,” said he, ** being 
now a slave to the Carthaginians, | am come to treat 
with you concerning a peace, and an exchange of 
prisoners.” Having uttered these words, he began 
to withdraw, and follow the ambassadors, who were 
not allowed to be present at the deliberations and 
disputes of the conscript fathers. In vain the senate 
pressed him to stay. He gave his opinion as an old 
senator and consul, and refused to continue in the 
assembly till his African masters ordered him : and 
then the illustrious slave took his place among the 
fathers ; but continued silent, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, while the more ancient senators 
spoke. When it came to his turn to deliver his 
opinion, be addressed himself to the conscript fa- 
thers in the following words: ‘ Though I am a 
slave at Carthage, yet I am free at Rome ; and will 
Ro- 
mans, it is not for your interest either to grant the 


therefore declare my sentiments with freedom. 


Carthaginians a peace, or to make an exchange of 
prisoners with them. Carthage is extremely ex- 
hausted ; and the only reason why she sues for 
peace is, because she is not in a condition to conti- 
nue the war. You have been vanquished but once, 
and that by my fault; a fault which Metellus has 
repaired by asignal victory. But the Carthaginians 
have been so often overcome, that they have not the 
courage to look Rome in the face. Your allies con- 
tinue peaceable, and serve you with zeal. But your 
enemy’s troops consist only of mercenaries, who 
have no other tie than that of interest, and will soon 
be disobliged by the republic they serve ; Carthage 
being already quite destitute of money to pay them. 
No, Romans, a peace with Carthage does not, by 
any means, suit your interest, considering the con- 
dition to which the Carthaginians are reduced: I 
therefore advise you to pursue the war with greater 
vigourthan ever. As for the exchange of prisoners, 
you have among the Carthaginian captives several 
officers of distinction, who are young, and may one 
day command the enemy’s armies; but, as for me, 
I am advanced in years, and my misfortunes have 
made me useless. Besides, what can you expect 
from soldiers who have been vanquished and made 
slaves? Such men, lhke timorous deer that have 
escaped out of the hunter’s toils, will ever be upon 
the alarm, and ready to fly.” The senate, greatly 
affected with his disinterestedness, magnanimity, 
and contempt of life, would willingly have preserv- 
ed him, and continued the war in Africa. Some 
were of opinion, that in Rome ke was not obliged 
to keep an oath which had been extorted from him 
in an enemy’s country. The Pontifex Maximus 
himself, being consulted in the case, declared that 
Regulus might continue at Rome, without being 
guilty of perjury But the noble captive, highly of- 
fended at this decision, as if his honour and courage 


were called in question, declared to the senate, who 
trembled to hear him speak, that he well knew what 
torments were reserved for him at Carthage ; but 





that he had so muel of the true spirit of a Roman, 








— a 
as to dread less the tortures of a cruel rack than the 
shame of a dishonourable action, which would fol 
low him to the grave.” ‘It is my duty,” said he, 
‘*to return to Carthage ; let the gods take care of 
the rest.” This intrepidity made the senate stili 
more desirous of saving such a hero, All means 
were made use of to make him stay, both by the 
people and the senate. He would not evensee his 
wife, nor suffer his children to take their leave of 
him. Amidst the lamentations and tears of the 
whole city, he embarked with the Carthaginian am 
bassadors, to return to the place of his slavery, with 
as serene and cheerful a countenance as if he had 
been going to a conntry-seat for his diversion. The 
Carthaginian ambassadors were so enraged at him 
that they invented new torments to satisfy their re- 
venge. First they cut off his eye-lids; keeping 
him for a while in a dark dungeon, and then bring- 
ing him out, and exposing him to the sun at noon- 
day. After this, they shut him up ina kind of a 
chest, stuck with nails, having their points inwards, 
so that he could neither sit nor lean, without great 
torment ; and there they suffered him to die with 
hunger, anguish, and want of sleep. 


_—— ~ 
THE TEMPLE. 


ELOQUENCE OF SHERLOCK. 

Bishop Sherlock, in one of his sermons, has the 
following elegant passage, which is quoted by Mr 
Blair, in his lectures on rhetoric and belles lettres, 
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as a remarkably fine example of the figure of per- 
sonification. The author is comparing our Saviour 
with Mahomet :-— 

** Go (says he,) to your Natural Religion, lay be 
fore her Mahomet and his disciples arrayed in ar- 
mour and blood, riding in triumph over the spoils 
of thousands who fell by his victorious sword.— 
Show her the citics which he set in flames, the coun- 
tries which he ravaged and destroyed, the miser- 
able distress of all the inhabitants of the earth.— 
When she has reviewed them in this scene, carry her 
into his retirement—show her the prophet’s cham- 
ber; his concubines and his wives; and let her hear 
him allege revelation and a divine commission, to 
When she is tired of 
this prospect, then show her the blessed Jesus, hum- 


justify Lis adultery and lust. 
J 3 7 


ble, meck, doing good to the sons of men. Let her 
see him in the most retired privacies, and let her 
follow him to the mount and hear his devotion and 
sttpplications. Carry her to his table to view his 
Let 
her attend hii to the tribunal, and consider the pa- 


poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. 
tience with which he endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ;— 
let her view him in the agony of death, and hear his 
last prayer for his persecutors: Father forgive ther, 
for they know not what they do. When Natural Re- 
ligion has viewed both, ask her which is the prophet 
of God. 
she saw part of this s¢ene through the cyes of the 


But heranswer we have already had, when 
centurion, who attended at the cross. By him she 
spoke, and said, Truly this man was the Son of 
God.” 

This, says Blair, is more than elegant ; it is truly 
sublime. The whole passage is animated ; and the 
figure riscs at the conclusion, when Natural Reli 


gion, who was before only a spectator, is introduced 
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as speaking by the centurion’s voice, It has the 
better effect too, that it occurs at the conclusion 
of a discourse, when we naturally look for most 
warmth and dignity. 
——e ee 
“EXTRACT OF A WINTER PIECE.” 
BY THE REY. JAMES HERVEY, M. A. 

How mighty ! how majestic ! and 0! how mys- 
terious, are thy works, thou God of heaven and Lord 
of nature! When the air is calm, where sleep the 
stormy winds ? in what chambers are they reposed, 
or in what dungeons confined ; till thou art pleased 
to awaken their rage, and throw open their prison 
doors? Then, with irresistible impetuosity they fly 
forth, scattering dread, and menacing destruction. 

The atmosphere is hurled into the most tumul- 
tuous confusion. The zrial torrent bursts its way 
over mountains, seas and continents. All things feel 
the dreadful shock. All things tremble before the 
furious blast. The forest, vexed and torn, groans 
under the scourge. Her sturdy sons are strained to 
the very root, and almost sweep the soil they were 
wont toshade. The stubborn oak, that disdains to 
bend, is dashed headlong to the ground ; and, with 
shattered arms, with prostrate trunk, blocks the 
road ; while the flexile reed, that springs up in the 
inarsh, yielding tothe gust, (us the meek and pliant 
temper to injuries, or the resigned and patient spi- 
rit to misfortunes) eludes the force of the storm, 
and survives amidst the wide-spread havoc, 

For a moment the turbulent and outrageous sky 
seems to be assuaged ; but it intermits its wrath, 
ouly to increase its strength—Soon the sounding 
squadrons of the air return to the attack, and renew 
their ravages with redoubled fury. The stately 

lome rocks amidst the wheeling clouds, “The im- 
pregnable tower tottersion its basis, and threatens 
to overwhelm, whom it was intended to protect. 
The ragged rock is rent in pieces ; and even 
lulls, the perpetual hills, on their deep f¢ . 
are scarcely secure. Where, now, is : 
safety, when the city reels, and houses be 
Sleep affrighted flies. 
o horror. 


Diversion is tar 
All is mponee i in the wenn 


eeuy 


ps? 


an scene of rueful apedaadiins vata the 
Yet, this is only an inferior minister of milder 
How then, Oh! how will the lofty Ig 
of man be humbled, and the haughtiness of met 
be bowed down! Lord God Omn 


nate 
mwuUOn., 


when the 


tent shall meditate terror—when he shall set all Hise 


‘errors in array—when he shall arise, to judge th 
uations and to shake terribly the earth ! 
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FOR THE GARLAND. 

On one of those fine evenings im May, the atmos- 
phere was in a sweet, mellow temperature, equally 
tree from summer’s heat and winter’s cold ;@ soft 
waving species of fog rising from the fiver @heitcled 
the brows of the hills and the eps of tree’ but i ina 
manner so @gTather to enliven than conceal them, 
and to throw over the whole an air of romantic wild- 
ness and grandeur, 

«* Whither shall we stroll ?” (was the inguiry of 
my langnid friend ;) ‘*To yonder boat. The river 
is without a ripple, and the shade refiected from ¢i- 
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ther side is quite inviting—all nature ‘serene—the 
oarsmen cheerful—and the harps and violins are 
newly strung: the result will be charming. Our 
fowling pieces will give greater novelty to the 
scene : with the one you can amuse yourself in 
bringing from the mountain top the screaming cur- 
lew or the coarse cooing pelican ; or with the other, 
from the glassy deep, the golden perch or the pur- 
pled haddock. On this river, nature has bestowed 
a variety : On one side, as far as the eye can reach, 
is an extensive plain, covered with nature’s te 
foliage ; on the other, are tremendous ppreee 
intercepting the clouds of heaven, shel 


a wreck behind.” Just as the last notes of 
Columbia,” had ceased to be echoed by the cliffs 
and coves which encircled the river, I discovered 
that my companion heaved an involuntary sigh :— 
‘* Perhaps, sir, (said he, ) this response to those ani- 
mated airs, surprises you, but they revive recollec- 
tions whiclrare deep sunk in my bosom. To in- 
trude my melancholy feelings on you at this time, 
would be a tacit acknowledgment of my want of 
taste in admiring the wonders of nature; but no long- 
er has the world any charms for me, or I could more 
fully appreciate and participate inthe pleasures of 
this trip. For what greater satisfaction,continued he, 
could be experienced by mortal man, or desired by 
lovely woman, possessing one ray of happiness, than 
sailing under. the clear arch of heaven, fanned by a 
pleasant breeze, cheered by well strung cords, and 
the whole seasoned with the pleasant raillery and 
wit, of a gay and versatile company’? Here, if a 
painter, the beautiful landscape and the picturesque 
scenery afford an opportunity of exercising his pen- 
naturalist, Hi@%can descant on those natural 
yorks of the great architect of nature. 
» areajity is here exhibited, to prove 
asupreme being. Ifa poet, 
hangs her mantle g 
ooming tree, 
er waves of daises white 
assy lea : 
PRs i in woodbines drest, 


rreen 


sant, Bar of a fowling 
* uivering 
ened vulture, here interrupted 





from its streaming 


pwhich afterwards turned on Natu- 
Botany, as the view before us 
stible resources for 
ppeared lost in admifation ; 


discussion, 
it was 
wmense cliff which seemed “ tier 
on tier, high pile d from earth to heaven,” 
majc stic grandeur above us, and so curiously pro- 
jecting over the stream which dashed below it, 
that it appeared as ifsuspened by an invisibic loop 
trom the vault of heaven : 


rising in 


Fo attempt even a faint 
description ef the scenery of this place would re- 
quire a volume. We ascended the hill to view al- 
ternately the world above and the airy waste below. 
The expanding buds jast bursting into nature, gaily 
festooned this rural Elysium, clusters of cedars, in 
the forms of snow balls and sugar loaves, fantastical- 
ly entwined around each other,forming natural bow- 
ers, threw a charm over the whole, and afforded a 
sate retreat from the rays of the sun, which now 











and then peeped through the thick foliage above. 
The ten-fold charm which the sweet tune of 
‘* Hail Brittania,” added to this delightful spot, pro- 
duced in me an association of feeling ‘* pleasing and 
mournful to the soul.” In my companion, who was 
pensively viewing the last rays of the sun, as it was 
fast sinking below the western horizon, the music 
seemed to strike upon his heart like the mournful 
knell which calls to rest the soul of some lamented 


friend, ** Alas!” sighed he— 





«ve seen yon weary summer’s sun 
Twice twenty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs 
That man was made to mourn.” 
Pexclaimed ‘‘that he was much younger than 
ad presumed, but that there were two opposites 
in his appearance which I could not exactly recon- 
cile—‘* A winter’s head and a summer’s face.” ‘1 
am indeed younger than the world supposes ;— 
grief has bleached the one, whilst a good constitu- 
tion maintains the freshness of the other.” ‘* 1am, 
sir, the descendant of a good family, and was edu- 
cated for a profession, having arrived at an age, 
which makes it necessary for all men to settle per- 
manently for life. I turned my attention to a sub- 
ject, which, of all the duties of life, is the most dif- 
ficult to accomplish—to obtain a wife, ‘lest my 
heart, ike an outstanding tenement, might tumble 
to pieces for the want of an inhabitant.” 


matters in generous minds are ent rely regulated by 


As these 





| fancy, time after time rolled away, without pre 
senting a prospect for the consummation of my 
wishes,until, by accident, I beheld a countenance oi 


more than mortal beauty, such a countenance as 
my imagination in its romantic moments had oft 

attempted to depict, but had never before seen, and 
Oh ! what 
varied sensations both of joy and misery, 


till then, had despaired of ever seeing : 


have I 


since sustained! but alas! little of joy is now before 


me. I might have been happy, had I never seen her 


She too soon became necessary to my happiness— 
j and J foo soon indulged my feelings, only to end in 
despair! Altho’ she exlibited more than common 


interest in my fate, I nevertheless urged the subject 


with the utmost delicacy, desiring her to reflect on 
the matter with all the 
quired, and also hoped that she would think cf it with 
all the liber 


then if twas unsnuccess‘ul, 


candour its importance re 


rality which her feelings would permit ;- 
it would be my misfor 


tune, and not her fault : indeed, such were my idea 


it would be idk 


, ut so short a notice, the subje 


of her excellence, that Lconsidered 


towns t farther, for if 
ur 
[believed he: 


too prudent to consent at that time, for she did not 


her conclusions were already formed, 


wish to evince the least feelingthat might exhibit th 
Atlength, 

however, the proper period arrived which was to 

fate 


were mutually disposed towards each other, the 


faintest shade againgt feminine propricty. 


seal my to wo or joy: for now, if our hearts 


sooner we came toan understanding, the sooner we 
should be relieved from an unnecessary burden of 


suspense and anxiety. 

Thus, when she yielded a promise of her hand, as 
a reward to » passion never exceeded in faith, fer 
vor, intensity, and disinterestedness, in vain did the 
affairs of to-morrow venture to intrude ; out they 
there was no room for them in a bo 
But 
soon did I realise its bitter result ; 


were hurled ; 
som now filled with happiness to overflowing 
fatal delusion ! 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








in this fair Delilah 1 soon discoverd the worst of all 
coquettes, the effect of which rushed upon me 
with all its irresistible impetuosity, ending in the 
subversion of my peace, and the total annihilation of 
all my happiness. Being now unfit from this, and 
the visitation of another misfortune, which I shall 
liereafter name, (as misfortunes never come singly, ) 
tor every thing which I could now estimate as va- 
ijuable—the company of social friends : I retired to 
an obscure part of my native village, there to drone 
outthe remainder of mymiserable existence ina man~ 
ner best suited to my inclination. There I pensiy 
mused over my former miseries, and contraste 
them those in prospect: When I strolled 


was for the sole gratification of tilling a small sqt 
cS 


of my farm, which, by the labor of my own hands,” 


wore a gay, smiling and iuxuriant aspect, until wi- 
thering autumn made it assume an appearance in 
unison with my own mournful soul. Then it was 
that I lingered out, over a few dying coals, the te- 
dious days, now and then startled from my feverish 
reveries or dull insensibility, by the howling of some 
chill November’s blast, or to gaze for a moment on 
some silent and shivering passenger. The compa- 
nions of my youth knew such habits were foreign to 
my nature, and that I was induced to them by a train 
of peculiar circumstances ; others, who viewed my 
character as repulsive, no doubt when they ascer- 
tained the causes which induced my separation 
from the world, shed the tear of sympathy over my 
misfortunes :—That the ingratitude of friends, and 
the unpardonable fickleness of one whose alienated 
affections have produced a vacuum which can never 
be filled, formed only asmall part of my troubles ; 
and that she who had plighted her vows as solemnly 
as if they had been uttered before the hymeneal 
altar, wantonly played the truant, and transferred 
her affections to another. 

** Thus, the children of her who had cruelly des- 
troyed my happiness, grew up around my door, the 
view of whom always produced the most unuttera- 
ble bitterness. Thus, wearied and exhausted with 
the world, | concluded the wisest course was to re- 
tire to that lonely spot, and remain forever in per- 
petual celibacy ; and to view in future, with the 

iid indifference of a misanthrope, all sparkling 
yes and smiling lips, determining never again to 
set my neck into Cupid’s halter—a good proof of 
ny prudence, but not perhaps of my sensibility ; 
hut I have felt so severely the pangs which the sex 
ean inflict, that I think they have no farther claim 
pon me.” 
I remarked, that perhaps the lady’s feelings had 
udergone a revolution after promising him ; if so, 
she was correct in refusing, even before the altar :-— 


hat instead of the silken cords of affection, she | 


“O7 


a 


ed it to be nothing more than the cobwebs 

elusion ; that she conceived it more prudent to 

lissolve, than perpetuate a contract, which would 
sult in the destruction of her happiness. 

* Years have rolled around, and my hoary head 
und feeb] the grave. 
When I thought the measure of my misfortunes full, 
me more direful than all the rest occurred, which 
ore up my wretched feelings and bleeding wounds 
ufresh. But this must be the subject of to-morrow 
WAMILTON 


» limbs are fast approximating 


ning.” 


PorrsyEVANtaA. Noy. 1824 





























The following lines were spoken by Miss Ro- 
Satia Tarzor, a beautiful little girl, daughter of 
R. I. Taylor, Esq. to Gen. La Fayette, on his late 
visit to Alexandria : 


Fayette, friend of Washington ! 
Freedom’s children greet thee here 

Fame for thee ous hearts has won, 
Flows for thee the greatful tear, 


Lov’d and honor’d ** Nation’s Guest !” 
Long may’st thou with us remain : 
ave us !—when thou sink’st to rest, 
ife eternal to obtain. 

q CHORUS. 

fappiness to day is ours, 

Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers. 





FROM THE EASTERN ARGUS. 


send you are from an old collection of Scottish 
Songs, the author unknown ; the beautiful simplici- 
ty of language and delicacy of idea, attracted the 
sensitive Burns, whose heart was ever open to such 
fine touches of nature, and suggested to him the 
third and fourth. 


a feeble imitation. CORINNA. 


O gin my love were yon red rose, 
‘That grows upon the castle wa,’ 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fu’ : 


O, there, beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the night ; 
Seal’d on her silk saft faulds to rest, 

"Pill fley’d away by Phoebus’ light 


Imitation by Burns. 
O were my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring ; 
An’ La bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing. 


How [ wad mourn when itewas torn 
By autumn wild and winter 
Sut I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu’ May its bloog 


O, were my love yon dais 
With scarlet blossoms:or 

And 1a moon-beam. restt 
From sunset hourytil 


How I wad sigh, when P 
Shouldwehase me 
But still Pd come” 
And sleep on beauty 


A THOUGHT ON THE 
[BY J. CONDER 
Beyond, beyond the bound 
Above that dome of skyge 
Further than thought itself 
Thy dwelling is on high : 
Yet dear the awful thought to me, 
That thou, my God, art nigh. 


Art nigh, and yet my laboring mind 
Feels after thee in vain, 

hee in these works of,power to find, 
Or to thy seat attain. 

Thy messenger, the stormy wind, 
‘Phy path the trackless main— 


These speak of ‘Thee with loud acclaim ; 
They thunder forth Thy praise, 
Che glorious honor of Thy name, 
‘he wonders of Thy ways : 
But Thou art not in tempest-flame, 
Nor in day’s glorious blaze. 


In the two last I have attempted | 


| 


; 


Messrs. Eprrorns—The first two stanzas which I 


j 
| 
| 




























roll 


We hear Thy voice when thunders 
Through the wide fields of air. 
The waves obey thy dread control ; 

Yet still thou art not there ; 
Where shall I find Him, O my soul, 
Who yet is every where ? 


Oh, not in circling depths, or height, 
But in the conscious breast ; 

Present to faith, though veiled from sight, 
There does His Spirit rest. 

O come, thou Presence Infinite, 
And make thy creature blest. 





THE NEGRO’S LAMENT FOR MUNGO PARK 
Where the wild Joliba 
Rolls his deep waters, 
Sate at their evening toil 
Afric’s dark daughters, 
Where the thick Mangroves 
Broad shadows were flinging, 
Each o’er her own loom 
Bent mournfully singing— 
Alas ! for the white man ! o’er desarts a ranger, 
No more shall we wc!come the white bosom’d stran 
ger. 


‘¢ Through the deep forest 
Fierce lions are prowling 
*Mid the thickets entangling 
Hyena’s are howling ; 
There should he wander, 
Where danger lurks ever, 
To his home, when the sun sets, 
Return shall he never. 
Alas! for the white man! o’er desarts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white bosom’d stra 


ger. 


** The hands of the Moor 
In his wrath do they bind him 
Oh! seal’d is his doom 
if the savage Moor find him 
More fierce than hyzna’s, 
Through darkness advancing 
Is the curse of the Moor, 
And his eye’sfiery glancing ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’erdesarts a ranger, 
more shall we welcome the white bosom’d stran 


P ger, 


eA voice from the desart ! 
My wilds do not hold him : 
Pale thirst doth not rack, 
Wor the sand-storm infold him. 
The death-gale passed by, 
And his breath fail’d to smother, 
Yet ne’er shall he wake 
To the voice of his mother ! 
is! forthe white man! o’er desarts a ranger, 
more shall we welcome the white bosom’d stran 





“O loved of the Lotus 

Thy waters adorning, 
Pour, Joliba ! pour 

Thy full streams to the morning ! 
The Halcyon mayfly 

To thy wave as her pillow 
But wo to the white man, 

Who trusts in thy, billow ! 
Alas! for the white man! o’er desarts a ranger, 
Mo more shall we welcome the white bosom’d stra: 
ger. 


“ He launch’d his light bark, 
Our fond warnings despising, 
And sail’d to the land 
Wherethe day beams are rising. 
His wife from her bower 
May look forth in her sorrow, 
But he shall ne’er come, 
To her hope of to-morrow. 
Alas! for the white man! o’er desarts a ranger, 
No more shall we welcome the white bosom’d stran- 


ger 
g 


